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AFTER THE WAR 

BY EMHJE B0UTR0UX 
Member of the French Academy 



Is the war being carried on for the sake of conquest or 
supremacy, of gain or revenge? No, it is a crusade in defense 
of the spiritual interests of mankind, for the preservation of 
human freedom, dignity and brotherhood. 

It is of the future that our soldiers are thinking whilst 
undergoing such prolonged and bitter trials ; they are deter- 
mined to make it better than the past has been, and it is 
because they draw their might not from material organiza- 
tions, but from the noblest f eelings and the loftiest aspira- 
tions, that this might is inexhaustible. As Pascal said, mat- 
ter fades away before mind. However great its power, it is 
finite, whereas that of mind is infinite. 

How are we to reconstruct the world, everywhere threat- 
ened with ruin? Or, rather, what special qualities and vir- 
tues will men need for the worthy performance of the work 
to be done? Assuredly the present war has shown how 
powerful are material resources, but the mind of man is still 
dominant. But what must be his attitude toward the tasks 
that will have to be taken up? 

He will have to become more adaptable, we shall be told. 
The greater the role of matter, the more its laws must be 
understood. Material progress is essentially one of those 
" immoveable facts " of which Cromwell spoke, recommend- 
ing us to take them as our starting point in all our calcula- 
tions. 

Were we satisfied with this principle of adaptation when 
the time came for us to think of our future? Adaptation, 
pure and simple, was nothing else than the seductive doctrine 
called pacifism. We were told: There is now being created 
so enormous a force that the forces of all other States com- 
bined cannot counterbalance it. "Le% this force become as- 
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sured that it has no opposition to risk and it will of necessity 
be a pacifist force. Being sovereign mistress, it will attack 
no one. 

For years before the outbreak of the war the Germans 
never wearied of repeating: We represent peace. Germany 
is the rock of peace : der Hort des Friedens. As a matter 
of fact, when war came upon us the Nobel Prize for peace 
was about to be awarded to Wilhelm II. 

Indeed, had we passively adopted the coming world dom- 
ination of Germany, had we regarded it as natural that she 
should impose her will upon all and become the world's 
policeman, pacifism would no doubt have kept its promise 
and we should now have had peace. We had only to recog- 
nize, as we were taught, that honor was a survival of a bar- 
baric age, to abjure the past and peace would have been ours. 

We refused. This war is the protest of a will determined 
to do its duty against might that offers us comfort along with 
servitude. 

No, all facts are not Cromwell's "immoveable facts"; 
human and physical facts must not be classed together. Peo- 
ple speak glibly of sociological and historical laws as though 
they resembled the laws of matter. They represent only a 
contingent state of things, with physical phenomena, it is 
true, as their basis; though man, with his intellect, his feelings 
and activities, has contributed toward their production. Now, 
what man has done he can undo. 

We shall have to work energetically in creating a state of 
things that will guarantee mankind against the repetition of 
a like catastrophe. We must utilize to the full the experi- 
ence and the new conditions in eliminating such scourges as 
have threatened our very existence in France: alcoholism, de- 
population, political anarchy; and in creating the most just 
and prosperous society possible, and, I will add, the most 
pacific. For, while peace is not the first of blessings — jus- 
tice occupying the premier place — it is an inestimable boon 
when it is the logical consequence of justice and not the sole 
end pursued along a pathway of lies, cowardice and baseness 
of every kind. 

And how are we to create a new world? Mankind in- 
vents by returning to a more or less forgotten past and there- 
in finding its models. Strange to say, it is the very action 
which does not aim at being a creation, which tends simply to 
restore the beautiful and great productions of the past, that 
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speedily becomes a genuine creation. Grace is given to him 
who innocently believes that he can do nothing of himself, 
and must, as Pascal said, " by humiliation lay himself open 
to inspiration." 

We could not think of making a tabula rasa of the past 
and giving it no more than an historical interest. Theodore 
Roosevelt, a man of heart and ideals, told us that in his 
African travels, when far from civilization, his favorite book 
was the Chanson de Roland. The reason was that in this 
poem, which is far from being as artistically perfect as the 
Iliad or the JEneid, are depicted the noblest feelings of 
humanity; the cult of loyalty, honor and justice, the tender 
love of country, the passion for honor, valor and devotion. 
Professor Schofield, of Harvard, recently told us : " In 
France was born that chivalrous spirit which has excited the 
admiration and emulation of all who love human dignity and 
which is now being shown in the struggle being carried on 
between the classic and the Germanic world." 

The greatness of this past lies in the fact that it is by no 
means dead; it remains living and fruitful throughout the 
centuries. Great things are themselves the germs of new 
greatness, and, in this development of the glorious legacy of 
our ancestors, true creation is to be found. 

A consideration of the principles which guide German 
conduct will show those we ought to adopt. In Germany, 
for the past hundred years, there has grown up a certain 
practical philosophy which might be defined as a fatalistic 
artificialism. 

Germany has accustomed herself to regard nature, the 
past, humanity, science, art, religion, all that is or can be, 
as material which she has the right and the power to fashion 
after her own will. The German is master of the universe; 
he defines himself as Ein Herrenvolk (a master-people). 
By his art and methods, his knowledge of the nature of 
things, he can change man and the entire world. He inso- 
lently sets against the timid doctrine of adaptation a uni- 
versal artificialism. 

Adopting the same point of view, certain German pro- 
fessors, beginning to find that their countrymen have suc- 
ceeded too well in inculcating that hatred which they affect 
to regard as a confession of fear, now write: " After the war 
we must try to become systematically amiable " (systematisch 
liehenvwwdig zu werderi) , 
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The notion of artificialism is but half of the German 
conception of life; the German is also omnipotent because, as 
a primitive people (Urvolk), he is directly connected with 
the initial principle of things. Being the visible agent of 
God, it is through him that God carries out His designs in the 
world. 

At the outbreak of the war the German pastors 
preached: Gott will durch uns Taten tun: " God intends 
to do extraordinary things through us." God, that is to say, 
not a conscious and free Being, a person as we understand 
the word, but a law of development, in virtue of which the 
end toward which things tend to move is determined from all 
eternity. And this end is none other than the universal 
hegemony of Germanism. Germanism accounts for every- 
thing, since there is nothing in the world the perfection and 
reason for existence of which do not contribute to realize the 
German ideal. 

By considering the German point of view we come to a 
better understanding of our own. The offspring of a classic 
civilization, we do not regard will and action as anterior to 
thought and being; we look for excellence in a true and har- 
monious blend of thought and will, the universal and the in- 
dividual, law and liberty. 

We do not claim, by scientific and psychological methods, 
to effect a radical transformation in human beings, to make, 
e. g., a man into an automaton or a German into a French- 
man. Nature must be respected, and in her types, which she 
preserves throughout the ages, she is truly deserving of re- 
spect. Consequently we obey her, not as slaves, but as co- 
workers. And while our art assumes the duty of transcending 
nature, it also endeavors to transcend itself in order to rise to 
that blend of art and nature which is called the natural. 

The past, too, in our eyes, is deserving of respect. The 
Germans utilize it, extracting from it such elements as inter- 
est them or are suited to their purpose and caring nothing for 
the rest. In our opinion, the ancients lived for themselves 
no less than do the present generations of men; in a generous 
and original thought there is something more than material 
that can be used or that must be rejected. We still read 
Plato, not only as scholars but as disciples; we think there 
is something in him that is great, infinite and divine, and 
that his writings will always contain something for us to 
reflect upon, something that is living and creative. 
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We likewise repudiate the doctrine of fatalism. The 
Germans accuse us of believing in nothing but the independ- 
ence of the individual, of seeking freedom in anarchy. There 
is a false conception of individual freedom ; a legitimate self- 
possession is too frequently mistaken for the rejection of all 
obedience and respect. Such a use of individual freedom, 
however, is by no means inevitable. There is assuredly more 
freedom in mastering one's passions than in giving way to 
them. Our task is to reconcile liberty with law and justice. 
We shall always uphold that education, based on respect for 
nature, tradition and liberty, which is called a liberal edu- 
cation. 

In accordance with this principle, we will consider man 
in his physical, his intellectual and his moral nature. 

Our first problem in physical life is that of natality. A 
decreasing birth rate, the stagnation of the French popula- 
tion, is extremely serious. " How can France," wrote a 
German, " continue to play a part in the world? She is 
committing suicide; within a measurable period ahead she 
will be non-existent. Nature abhors a vacuum. It is but 
natural and right that the four sons of a German should seize 
the place usurped by the one son of a Frenchman." 

The problem is as difficult to solve as it is important. The 
evil is profound; a low birth rate springs from that egotism 
and love of pleasure which causes children to be regarded as 
an encumbrance, a cause of the diminution of the family 
fortune. A child, it is urged, is desirable as an heir, but one 
only, so that the fortune may not be split up; and so the 
future is gaily sacrificed to the present, the race to the indi- 
vidual, the country to money. 

Now, the French race is a fruitful one; our instinct is to 
cherish our children, in proof of which consider the wonderful 
growth of the French population in Canada and Algeria, and 
in certain parts of France itself. 

Of a surety, intelligence must control all our actions, but 
why should intelligence be used in thwarting Nature where 
she is engaged in so fine and admirable a work? What is 
procreation but that perpetual renewal of fife, effected by 
childhood, and which is so healthily contagious in those who 
are growing old? It is criminal to oppose nature's eternal 
Man toward life and youth. Not only is procreation the 
reasonable and desirable satisfaction of a fundamentally 
natural instinct, it is also our duty to insure the continuation 
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of the human service entrusted to us. We may not regard 
the universe as made for ourselves, as culminating in our 
paltry individuality and as having for its only object the 
procuring of a few pleasant sensations. 

After natality we will consider physical worth. This 
must not be regarded as the basis, or even the generating 
cause of intellectual and moral qualities. Such an interpre- 
tation of Juvenal's famous line: mens sana in corpore sano, 
is a misconception. Neither the sound mind nor the sound 
body engenders the other; both are alike necessary. 

In the perfection of the body are three essential elements. 
The first is health, the unit which, as has been said, when 
placed before the zeros of life, gives them value. Nowadays 
we show ourselves extraordinarily anxious about our physical 
well-being; there is no scientific progress or costly invention 
to which we do not appeal for obtaining health. And yet, 
how often do we miss it because we either neglect or despise 
the simplest of means : sobriety of living and obedience to the 
laws of morality. 

The second essential quality is strength and suppleness. 
The man who is physically strong is more free and capable 
of helping himself in every circumstance of life than the one 
who is weak. And in war, since it still exists, physical vigor 
is a practically indispensable condition, not only of dash and 
audacity, but of endurance and coolness, of self-possession 
and mental freedom. 

The third quality is beauty. This must not be relegated 
to museums, or made the aristocratic privilege of the few. 
Physical beauty is a good thing in itself. Did not the great 
philosophers of old claim that in all things beauty inclines 
the mind to appreciate propriety, moderation and grace, the 
forerunner, so to speak, of goodness? 

Now, let us consider intellectual culture. 

Socrates taught that the virtue of a man is in proportion 
to his knowledge. Never, indeed, has the power of science in 
the field of action been manifested as during the present war. 
The spirit in which the education of the intellect is conceived 
will have a decisive influence over the future of our land. As 
a general principle, every citizen must possess a fund of prac- 
tical and utilizable knowledge. It has been the fashion to 
make a radical distinction between theory and practice. The 
pure scientist has seemed to disdain realization and the prac- 
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titioner has regarded the great generalities of pure science 
as useless. 

Such conceptions have had their day. There is not a 
theoretical as distinct from a practical science ; there is simply 
science, which both explains and produces phenomena. 

The consequence of this principle is specialization. The 
field of science is so immense that manifestly each individual 
can cultivate only a small part of it. Every man must be 
good at something, and this will enable him to be good for 
something. 

Coordination, too, must go along with specialization. All 
essential specialties must have their own organs for social 
life in order to be complete and normal. Some degree of 
intervention on the part of the directing power, the State, 
here seems necessary; no longer can we allow individuals to 
learn just what they please. We cannot simply apply what 
Americans call the elective system (worked by the students 
themselves) of the branches of study they are to take 
up. Here, the students are inadequate judges. At Har- 
vard University, where this system held sway — it has since 
been greatly mitigated — I asked a student what course of 
lectures he had chosen. He answered that he was attending 
those given in the afternoons, the reason being that he liked 
to spend his mornings in bed! 

We cannot content ourselves with being parts of a man, 
Teilmenscherij according to the German ideal; we intend to 
maintain the distinctive character of human society. Re- 
member, there is no true bond between individuals or classes 
of individuals that entirely differ from one another, such as 
we find in division of labor. Between such persons there is 
merely juxtaposition, a purely external organization, anal- 
ogous to the arrangement of the parts of a machine. Human 
society must be something more than a set of wheels ; it must 
be made up of persons who exchange ideas, who live, as it 
were, within one another. 

The general culture of which we are thinking is expressed 
in French literature and art. In Germany, literature has 
reached a high stage of development. All the same, it is a 
specialty, like chemistry or surgery. Die schone Literatur 
has nothing to do with scientific works, nor vice versa. To 
say that some learned or philosophical book was well written 
would be ironical praise. 

Quite different is the French conception of art and litera- 
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ture. A country, to our mind, is a living person, made up of 
a body and a soul. The body is the soil, whilst literature and 
art compose the soul. These, indeed, contain and keep eter- 
nally living and fruitful the finest and greatest thoughts, feel- 
ings and dreams of our ancestors; all we have accomplished 
ourselves and all that marks our role and mission in the world. 
Literature, to us, is not a specialty; it is a common conscious- 
ness. 

Now, we must consider moral culture. In spite of the 
progress of science and the resulting transformations, this 
has lost nothing of its importance. On the contrary, the 
greater the power of action, the more necessary the inner 
curb. What are our moral duties in the world as at present 
constituted? 

In solving this problem, we must follow Pascal's maxim: 
measure our power by our duty, not our duty by our power. 
Now, once we are thoroughly convinced that we ought to do 
anything, without the slightest doubt we shall be capable of 
doing it. 

Take individual virtues. In Germany the doctrine is 
held that private virtues — moral virtue strictly so called, — 
are of no importance where the political organism has all the 
perfection and power of which it is susceptible. The Prus- 
sian State demands of its citizens the services it needs; it 
has nothing to do with their personal morality. " Private 
virtues," said Treitschke, " are good for monasteries." 

Now, we cannot admit that such virtues are suitable for 
monks alone. The whole tendency of the educators of man- 
kind, throughout the ages, has been to instill in the indi- 
vidual more dignity and worth. We intend to remain faith- 
ful to such teaching. Nor do we admit that another nation 
should arrogate to itself the monopoly of civilization, prog- 
ress and duty, whereas what it really offers to the world is 
the prostitution of science, morality and religion to violence 
and barbarity. 

Private virtues are indispensable to the very existence of 
true human societies. In tne Protagoras of Plato we read 
that Jupiter ordered Mercury to distribute the virtues of 
modesty and justice, not to a few, but to all the citizens with- 
out exception, since no society is possible apart from these 
virtues. Who would dare to affirm that this doctrine is no 
longer true? 

However indispensable private virtues may be to society 
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itself, we do not admit that social virtue is a simple generali- 
zation of it. In organized society there is something more 
than an arithmetical total of individual capacities. The Ger- 
mans have given us a terrible example of the awful power 
that can be created by organization. It is useless to utter 
anathemas or reasonings against this power. Force can be 
overcome by force alone. Now, the multiplication of force 
can be obtained only by the mathematical combination of in- 
dividual forces. Individuals must therefore become literally 
parts of a whole. In the sight of the State, are individuals, 
especially in times of crisis, no more than numbers, imper- 
sonal forces? Does public duty henceforth consist in being 
prepared, at the command of the State, to abdicate all sense 
of justice, modesty or morality? Is the proposition: U riser e 
Kriegsfuhrwng Jeennt keine zuchtlose Grausamkeit — Our 
mode of warfare knows no undisciplined cruelty, — synony- 
mous, as the Germans say it is, with that other proposition : 
Unsere Kriegsfuhrung kennt keine Grausamkeit — Our 
mode of warfare admits of no cruelty of any kind? 

Over against such theories as these we set the classic doc- 
trine : the nation or State is not simply a force, it is a moral 
being. The State has been instituted to provide a loftier de- 
velopment of the powers of mankind. Consequently, it can 
neither be indifferent to morality, nor above — for in this con- 
nection above would mean below — morality. The State has 
its duties, rights and responsibilities, and cruelty or injustice 
committed by the State remains cruelty and injustice. 

The violation of Belgian neutrality, the devastation of 
Serbia, the massacre and slavery of civilians, submarine war- 
fare, are all State crimes. Unheeding the shameless sophistry 
of our opponents we still maintain that evil is evil, whoever 
commits it, and that a nation, no less than an individual, is 
capable of virtue or vice, honor or infamy. For this reason 
we can give the most willing obedience to our country and to 
the State whose mission it is to safeguard it. 

The objection may be urged that the German State is 
more than a person, that it is a divinity, God visible and 
realized in this world. Certainly the German people, in their 
political conceptions, are known to be guided by a mystic 
and religious idea. What they have set up to worship, how- 
ever, is German force, whereas the sovereign before whom 
we bow is right and justice. 

Hence result interesting consequences, as regards both 
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the inner life of States and their mutual relationships. Were 
we to consider the State as nothing but a force, individuals 
would find it necessary to become wheels in the perfectly de- 
termined and infallible working of a machine. What, then, 
would become of the rights of the individual? Could there 
be any freedom of conscience, any tolerance for those who 
took it into their heads to think for themselves? 

On the other hand, admit that the State is a person, as an 
individual is; then freedom of conscience acquires singular 
importance. It is not only freedom that I must recognize in 
my neighbor, because he is a man like myself, I must also 
acknowledge the right of the State to cultivate amongst its 
citizens every form of thought and feeling calculated to con- 
tribute to its beauty, prestige and greatness. Variety is more 
beautiful and fruitful than uniformity. The State can advo- 
cate only a liberty which is for it a principle of life, creation 
and originality. The State as force will have nothing to do 
with freedom of conscience; the State as person respects and 
guarantees it, and, if need be, institutes it. 

To deprive it of any of the characteristic expressions of 
its genius is to mutilate a nation. Why have we deplored the 
violence that has separated us from our brothers of Alsace- 
Lorraine? It is not only because they were as attached to us 
as we were to them, it is also because they contributed a 
special note needed to make France truly harmonious. It 
was a loss to the entire world when the precious qualities of 
these two provinces were rudely torn away from the whole of 
which they formed an essential element. They were both like 
and unlike us; and it is just this blend of similitudes and dif- 
ferences that constitutes the originality and the beauty of a 
human society. 

And what is true of a State applies also to the relations 
between States. There is one new fact that has been either 
revealed or created by the war: the unity of the world. The 
solidarity between nations is no longer a doctrine or a possi- 
bility; it is a fact ; and the result of the war will determine the 
regime that will govern the whole world, not merely a few 
nations. 

What will this regime be? According to Germany, a 
State is something absolute, its essential attribute being sov- 
ereignty. Now, there can be only one sovereign, as there can 
be only one God. Were it otherwise the would-be sovereigns 
would make war until only one was left. Which should be 
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the State par excellence? The one that combines in the high- 
est degree force and culture, i. e., the Prussian State, the 
German State, its development, and, in the near future, un- 
less we check the process, the State which will be called Mittel- 
Europa, and then simply Europa, a further development of 
the German State. The German doctrine is that all States 
are destined to be either absorbed or dominated by this one 
State. 

Even theoretically we cannot accept such a doctrine. If 
the nation is a moral being, a person, the nations have the 
right to remain free and to some extent independent within a 
universal solidarity, just like the individual in the State of 
which he is a part. All the same, how can this independence 
between States be reconciled with the unity which manifestly 
is to reign throughout the world? 

Evidently this reconciliation would be inconceivable were 
there no other binding agent than force. Force demands 
and makes slaves. A despotic government will partially re- 
spect the characteristic elements of various national qualities 
only in so far as it can exploit them. But if we admit that, 
between nations as well as individuals, there are bonds of feel- 
ing, both natural and deserving of respect, if we deem it both 
possible and desirable that nations should strive not only for 
their own greatness but for the honor and greatness of 
humanity, then we shall deem it possible for State unions and 
federations to come into being and to exist, firm and strong, 
without being founded on material well-being or on the love 
of this alone. To human consciousness, fidelity, honor and 
justice are beautiful and deserving of respect; but because 
they are also in conformity with reason, they are built up on a 
basis of feeling. 

To conclude, then: After the war we must expand our 
ideas both of duty and of power. We must conceive as form- 
ing part of our duty not only the dealings between individuals 
with one another, but also those that concern the prosperity 
of the land, the harmony of society, the dignity of the State 
and the establishment of international relations of equity and 
good-will. We cannot effect our salvation all alone, nor can 
we do our duty except by sharing in the common duty. 

The idea of power, too, must be enlarged by means of 
science and organization. We shall expect both of these to 
give all they can, without thereby abandoning the cult of lib- 
erty and the ideal, but rather building up on liberty itself the 
very organizations which reason shows to be necessary. 
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On whom will the form and character of our life depend 
in the coming future? Who will govern us? The heroes 
who return from the front, where they have set an example 
of the very qualities and virtues that will be needed. They 
will prove equal to the tasks awaiting them. Remain ever 
confident: they will build up for our land a destiny worthy 
of her sacrifices. Through trials and dangers transcending 
the power of imagination to conceive, they have become, as 
it were, the living incarnation of two of our most inspiring 
French motoes : " Fais ce que dots" ; " Quand mime! " 

Emilie Boutboux. 



